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Ne NG more lightly than expected the 
citizens of Ohio last week expressed 
their opinions on forty-two proposed amend- 
ments to the state constitution. Among the 
major proposals which were approved were 
the minimum wage, initiative and referendum, 
municipal home rule and licenses for traffic 
in liquor. The woman suffrage amendment 
was defeated. A fuller review of the vote 
will appear in a later issue. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made last week 

that William R. G-vorge, founder and 

for years head of the George Junior Republic 

at Freeville, N. Y., and lately identified with 

the work of establishing such institutions 

elsewhere, will sever his connection with the 
Freeville Republic. 


HAIRS of eugenics in universities, safe- 

guarded sterilization, compensation to 

the dependents of convicts and laboratories 

fo- mental disease in the various states were 

some of the things approved by the American 

Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
Pa Ars 


AST on the heels of the Southern Socio- 

logical Congress, which has been put on 

a permanent basis by the gift of a Nashville 

resident, came other conferences and meet- 

ings which struck the alarm-bell of southern 
social awakening, P. 744. 


THE constitutionality of the law providing 
for the sterilization of habitual crimi- 
nals and tho : convicted of unnatural crimes 
was upheld by the supreme court of Wash- 
ington. The court in passing upon the case 
of Peter Fielen of Seattle, a life prisoner who 
appealed from a sentence of sterilization, held 
that since medical authorities agree that the 
operation is neither dangerous or painful the 
puai-hment cannot be deemed cruel or in- 
humen. This is the first case of its kind to 
come before the supreme court of the state. 


MILY RAY GREGORY in Social Work 
in Backward Countries, as the result of 
personal experience in Constantinople, makes 
a plea for non-scctaria social service work 
- as distinct from missionary labor in foreign 


countries. This field she urges offers un- 
usual opportunities for true helpfulness. 
P. 745. 


| Basi J. LEDERLE, commissioner of 

health, in reply to charges of the New 
York Milk Committee concerning the quality 
of milk sold in restaurants, hotels and lunch 
rooms, has announced that it is his intention 
to require all hotels and restaurants to have 


permits by which they will be authorized to- 


sell only milk of grade A or B. In a letter 
addressed to Stephen G. Williams of the 
milk committee he says that on account of 
possible detriment to the consuming public 
the Health Department could not immediately 
bar all sales of Grade C milk, the kind of 
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which especial complaint was made. Dr. 


Joseph J. O'Connell, health officer of the 
port of New York and a member of the 
Board of Health which is distinct from the 
Department of Health, has promised to take 
up with the other members of the board the 
reports of the milk committee regarding the 
quay of milk sold in restaurants and hotels. 
» 743. 


GtVING children who live in a tropical 

climate minute lessons about snow and 
snowballs, while neglecting practical instruc- 
tion calculated to help them earn a livelihood 
in a country mainly devoted to agriculture is 
the gravamen of criticisms of the public 
schools of Porto Rico made by Meyer Bloom- 
field of the Boston Vocation Bureau in a 
special report recently submitted by request 
to the United States War Department. P. 741. 


&@ HILDREN in the “Buckeye State’ owe 

big debt to the memory of an unlet- 
tered German teamster in Cincinnati, Joseph 
Heberle. Heberle whose first successful pub- 
lic service was to stir up an avalanche of 
letters demanding a city appropriation for 
drinking fountains became the editor of the 
Child Labor Record and was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage of the Ohio Child 
Labor Law. P. 745. 
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PROBLEMS OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Among the reports submitted at their 
recent meeting by the various committees 
of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology those of general 
interest were on prison labor, the sterili- 
zation of certain classes of ‘criminals 
and compensation to the dependents of 
convicts. The report on the latter sub- 
ject advocates such compensation and 
deplores the fact that in the various 
states it has been merged with the prob- 
lems of family desertion, prison labor 
and prison discipline. 

The primary motive of the committee 
on compensation to the dependents of 
convicts, says the report, 


centers in the condition and want of the 
families of convicts because the state, in the 
administration of its criminal laws, has de- 
prived them of their means of support, re- 
gardless of whether the imprisonment be for 
desertion and non-support, or for any other 
crime. And the committee believes that on 
that primary consideration the fact that the 
convict behaves himself or not, or the fact 
that the prison management produces profits 
or not, has but little bearing. The question 
involves, directly, general considerations of 
economy in preventive criminal administration. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The convict’s wife is a better citizen 
if the community establishes a substantial bond 
of sympathy and helpfulness, rather than 
leaving her dependent upon and subject to a 
criminal husband. The convict’s child must 
be educated against inherited criminal tend- 
encies, and against the influence of criminal 
environments. On a broad estimate, it will 
cost less to support all the needy families of 
convicts in the state than it does to send a 
single murderer to the penitentiary. 


The subcommittee on prison labor, 
whose report was written by E. Stagg 
Whitin, has this to say on the general 


subject: 

The economic progress in prison labor 
shown in recent legislation is toward more 
efficient production by the elimination of the 
profits of the lessee; more economical dis- 
tribution of the products by the substitution 
of a preferred market, where the profits of 
the middleman are eliminated, in place of the 
unfair competition with the products of free 
labor in the open market; and finally the cur- 
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tailment of the slave system by the provisiori 
for wages and choice of occupation for the 
man in penal servitude. 

The report of the committee on sterili- 
zation brings together an array of cases 
gathered from various sources, which 
tend to show the effect of heredity on 
criminality, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
alcoholism and other forms of unfitness. 
The report notes unexpected idiosyn- 
cracies in some of the cases, and deplores. 
our ignorance of the laws of heredity. 
On the whole the committee favors steri-- 
lization practised with the safeguards: 
provided by laws of the type which failed: 
to pass the Wisconsin legislature last 
year. It gives a summary of laws now 
existing in eight states, and recommends 
the compiling of genealogies of our in- 
stitutional charges, the establishing of 
chairs of eugenics in the various uni- 
versities and the establishing of at least 
one laboratory for mental diseases in 
each state. 


SCHOOLS, LABOR AND 
LIRERUNe PORTORRICO 

The patent fact in Porto Rico is the rapid 
and enormous wealth of a few, the wretched 
poverty of the many, and the relatively in- 
significant return made by large capital to 
the public welfare. 
—Thus writes Meyer Bloomfield of Bos- 
ton to Secretary of War Stimson in a re- 
port just made public on his recent Porto. 
Rican surveys. R. Colton, governor of 
the island, joined with the present ad- 
ministration in the United States in ask- 
ing Mr. Bloomfield to study the educa- 
tional, social and economic problems of 
Porto Rico. The reason for the study 
is said to lie in the fact that the admin- 
istration “is not satisfied with merely 
doing good work but wants to do its 
very best for the island people just as 
soon as possible.” 

In amplification of the statement 
quoted at the outset Mr. Bloomfield con- 
tinues: 


Outside of the anti-tuberculosis society, the 
projected Y. M. C. A. in San Juan, and one 
or two small industrial training projects, the 
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rich men of the island show little apprecia- 
tion of what they owe the island for their 
prosperity. There is a lamentable absenteeism 
both in spirit and in body on the part of the 
highly fortunate. Without any stretch of the 
imagination, one can see developing class hatred 
and a menacing unrest, somewhat concealed 
for the time being by an unparalleled pros- 
perity devoid of unemployment problems, yet 
on the increase. Two or three of the big em- 
ployers I talked with sense the state of things 
{1 am describing.. But nobody I talked with 
seemed disposed to take preventive measures 
in an organized way. A few employers have 
built. workmen’s homes, donated school sites, 
and initiated some minute welfare work. They 
are candid enough to own that these things 
were done to keep their help, because labor 
has been for a while a very scarce com- 
modity. 


One of the things needed to remedy 
the situation, thinks Mr. Bloomfield, is 
good officials. He says: 


Until American officials are sent into Porto 
Rican service as to their life-work, paid bet- 
ter salaries than now obtain, and on secure 
tenure based on good behavior and efficiency, 
we shall not get the kind of service the island 
needs and knows that it is not getting. 


Scarcely more than a beginning has 
been made in the island, says the report, 
in safeguarding the economic welfare of 
the children by fitting them to cope with 
their environment. So far as needed vo- 
cational training is concerned, the day 
and night schools, excellent though the 
report admits them to be from the aca- 
demic standpoint, “might as well be in 
Massachusetts or New York.” To quote: 


The island schools are helping to make 
good citizens. It is a grave question whether 
the present arrangements contribute ma- 
terially to the making of home-makers, pro- 
ducers, skilled workers, self-reliant, and effi- 
cient bread-winners. 


And this situation is declared to exist 
in spite of the apparently unanimous de- 
sire for trade and agricultural instruction 
in both day and night schools. Mr. 
Bloomfield cites one school in which he 
heard minute instruction about snow and 
snowballs—things never seen on the 
island—and yet nowhere could he find 
the schools preparing the children to take 
part in the actual industrial development 
going on around them. Domestic science 
in the island is declared “to represent a 
pious wish rather than an accomplish- 
ment.” 
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Believing that agriculture will for a 
long time bé the predominant pursuit of 
the Porto Ricans, Mr. Bloomfield thinks 
there is a social as well as an educational 
demand for this change of emphasis in 
the school curriculum. Unless capable 
young Porto Ricans, it is declared, find it 
not only worth while but intellectually 
stimulating to stay in a rural environ- 
ment, the cities will soon find themselves 
faced with the same problems now af- 
flicting our own northern cities. 


The country districts will be left to an un- 
ambitious sediment of population, while the 
city streets teem with parasitic youth unwill- 
ing to do honest labor, the island meanwhile 
importing the food which if it raised would 
help keep down the cost of living. 


In Mr. Bloomfield’s opinion “labor 
troubles are sure to break out before long 
among the tobacco workers particularly, 
unless prevented by tactful work of a 
labor department which has the confi- 
dence of both labor and capital.” That 
there is also in his opinion a social gulf 
is evident from this passage: 


A comparatively small number of sugar 
planters and other very rich men, and a slight- 
ly larger number of dependents, retainers, pro- 
fessional advisers and shop-keepers are to be 
found on the one hand, and a vast number of 
poor laborers living from hand to mouth on 
the other hand. An abyss yawns between 
them. There is no gradation or intermediate 
group of interests and of people—that is, no 
middle class, and the fundamental social prob- 
lem of the island and the fundamental aim ~ 
of the education there must be to develop that 
backbone of any population—an elevated and 
progressive working class, self-supporting, in- 
dependent, adventurous, and ambitious. 


BETTER CONDITIONS 
FOR POSTAL CLERKS 


As finally passed by the Senate and 
signed by the President, the Post Office 
Appropriation Bill contained substanti- 
ally all the amendments passed by the 
House. The percentage of promotions 
to the highest grade of clerks and car- 
riers was increased from fifty to seventy- 
five, and the minimum wage of railway 
mail clerks and certain groups of labor- 
ers was raised. Provisions slightly bet- 
ter than last year’s were made for sani- 
tary and safe mail cars. 

An amendment which will go into ef- 
fect in March, 1913, provides for clerks 
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an eight-hour day worked within ten, 
with pay for overtime in emergencies. 
The “anti-gag” clause makes removal 
without cause or removal for member- 
ship in a labor organization impossible. 
A proviso added to this clause denies 
postal employes the right to strike and 
may result in their exclusion from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Sunday closing clause has 
aroused strong opposition. It is largely 
owing to the influence of religious bodies 
that the demand which led to its enact- 


ment did not take the form of one day- 


off in seven. Some of the opposition 
comes from church-going farming dis- 
tricts where the people depend on Sun- 
day trips to town for collecting mail after 
church is finished. The eight-hour day 
clause contains a six-day provision ap- 
plicable to special letter deliverers and 
other clerks still forced to work on Sun- 
day, which many urge could have been 
made to cover the whole situation. © 

The changes incorporated in this year’s 
bill for improving the postal workers’ 
condition are due mainly to the agitation 
of the “insurgent” element among them. 
The Harpoon and the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks made labor 
conditions in the post office an issue be- 
fore Congress. The organizations more 
in sympathy with the department took 
little part in the agitation. 


PURE MILK DEMANDED 
FOR N. Y. RESTAURANTS 


Following shortly after the enforce- 
ment by the Department of Health of 
the new system for grading milk for 
drinking and manufacturing purposes, 
the New York Milk Committee pre- 
sented discomforting statements con- 
cerning the milk offered for sale at many 
hotels, restaurants, lunch rooms and 
soda water fountains. A great number 
of these serve daily to thousands of pat- 
rons Grade C milk which is intended for 
cooking and manufacturing purposes 
only. 

The statements of the milk committee, 
which have been presented in report 
form to the health department, are based 
upon laboratory tests of 905 samples of 
milk taken on consecutive days from 230 
different places. 
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were made of the milk served at each of 
the hotels, restaurants and soda counters 
visited. The estimated daily patronage 
of these places is 230,000. The results 
of the examinations conducted show that 
if the supply of milk sold at the places 
investigated is figured on a percentage 
rating, according to the recommendations 
of the National Commission on Milk 
Standards, thirty-seven of the samples 
would score 100 per cent, 108 would 
make 90 per cent, 132 75 per cent and 
628 would have a rating of 50 per cent 
or less. The average rating on the basis 
of the bacteria for 905 samples taken 
was found to be 35.2 per cent. The 
National Commission recommends that 
no milk be sold for drinking purposes 
that is below 75 per cent rating, or, in 
other words, that contains more than 
100,000 bacteria to the cubic centimetre 
when served to the customer. 

As the result of its investigation the 
committee will urge the adoption of more 
adequate and effective methods of ex- 
erting official control over milk served in 
hotels, restaurants and lunchrooms. The 
committee is preparing recommendations 
to be presented to the Department of 
Health and to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment which, if adopted, 
will change materially the system now 
employed in supervising the milk supply. 

Dr. Walter Bensel, sanitary superin- 
tendent of the Department of Health, in 
interviews declared that the report of the 
committee is unfair on the ground that 
its experts analyzed milk poured into 
ordinary glasses which, because they 
were not scalded, were responsible for 
the high bacteria count discovered. He 
intimated that the milk served on the 
breakfast table at home would prove to 
be as impure, if tested, for the same 
reason. “As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“the report of the milk committee 
showed a very fair condition. It will 
take time to bring Grade C milk up in 
standard for drinking purposes.” 

Dr. Charles E. North, a bacteriologist 
and a member of the milk committee, 
countered by declaring that the samples 
were taken from the glasses in which 
they were served because the committee 
wished to ascertain the number of bac- 
teria the patrons of restaurants were 
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obliged to take when ordering milk. Dr. 
Ira S. Wile, editor of the Medical fe- 
view of Reviews, stated that the samples 
were taken immediately after the milk 
was served so that the bacteria on the 
glasses did not have time to propagate 
enough to materially raise the count. He 
further said: “If the glasses were so 
dirty that they contaminated the milk in 
a momentary contact with it, we regret 
to call the attention of the sanitary 
superintendent of this city to his utter 
neglect of such unsanitary conditions.” 
One fault with the present conditions, 
according to the milk committee, and a 
defect which made possible the contro- 
versy, is the fact that the health depart- 
ment in fixing the qualifications for 
Grade B and Grade C milk which are 
for adults to drink and for cooking and 
manufacturing purposes did not specify 
clearly the maximum bactcria count. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The awakening of southern people to 
their social obligations and opportunities 
grows apace. Since the adjournment of 
the Southern Sociological Congress 
called by Governor Hooper of Tennessee, 
a resident of Nashville offered $7,500 
a year to meet the administrative ex- 
penses of the permanent organization of 
the congress. A full report of the ad- 
dresses and discussions which it elicited 
has been published.t 

The conference of the Education 
Board also gave unusual emphasis to in- 
dustrial conditions, agricultural interests, 
and the problem of child labor. The 
next in the series of southern public 
gatherings was the Commercial Congress 
which dealt directly with factory condi- 
tions, wages and hours of labor, work- 
ing children, and: housing. None of 
these subjects can be discussed in the 
South without raising the ever over- 
shadowing race problem, which was 


1The Call of the New South. 
BH. McCulloch. 
Congress. 1912 


Edited by James 
Nashville Southern Sociological 
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frankly and freely thrashed out at every 
point of contact by southern men. The 
rural schoolhouse and the country church 
received their share of attention with 
other religious issues. A speaker from 
the North expressed his surprise at the 
way in which the religious aspects of 
these commercial, educational, and social 
interests were continually emphasized. 
A friend replied, “We who have been 
south before have grown used to this 
religious jostling.” 

It was not surprising, therefore, to 
have the biblical institute, at which hun- 
dreds of ministers from twelve or more 
southern states convened at the call of 
the Divinity School of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, devote a large part of its pro- 
gram, for the first time, to the direct 
discussion of the social, civic and in- 
dustrial applications of religion. The 
women of the churches, notably those of 
the missionary society of the Methodist 
church south, have led the men far and 
away in this direction. Their social 
settlements, bureaus for receiving and 
guiding immigrants, agencies for the pre- 
vention of vice and the rescue of its 
victims, protest and propaganda against 
child labor, give their work the credit 
of being among the most advanced ef- 
forts put forth by the churches in any 
part of the country to lead or support 
movements for social progress. 

The consistent note of social obligation 
which ran through all these meetings 
was not less striking than the absolute 
honesty with which speakers from the 
South faced the critical questions relat- 
ing to the Negro, to ecclesiastical sec- 
tarianism, and to the need and oppor- 
tunity for the united work of the 
churches for their respective communi- 
ties. These great assemblies of widely 
representative people, held in such rapid 
succession, struck the keynote of a new 
era of frank dealing, of self-criticism, 
of genuine, practical, social service. 

In Nashville where all these gatherings 
were held, many of the ideals thus ex- 
pressed are in process of realization. A 
center of Negro educational, commercial, 
and social agencies is being created in a 
territory lying between the center of the 


_city and Fisk University. A Negro high 
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school building is being erected, and the 
land opposite has been purchased for a 
Negro park to cover several acres. A 
Negro Board of Trade building and a 
library for Negroes are contemplated. 
Around these institutions it is hoped to 
attract the growth of the Negro popu- 
lations now centered at several adjoining 
localities. 


SOCIAL WORK IN BACK- 
WARD COUNTRIES 


EMILY RAY GREGORY 


Formerly Professor of Biology, American College 
for Girls, Constantinople 

We have had social settlements of 
various kinds in this country for more 
than twenty years and have found them 
of the greatest value in promoting a good 
understanding between the different ele- 
ments of the community. No one comes 
to give alone, no one comes to receive 
only. The friendly atmosphere leads to 
an exchange of ideas that is helpful to all 
who share it; the spirit of brotherly love 
and a broad human sympathy are roused 
and developed. 

These things are needed in less favored 
countries as much or even more than 
here. Then why not start this work in 
those lands? We send hundreds of mis- 
sionaries to teach our religion to those 
of other faiths, and we do many good 
things in the way of establishing schools 
and hospitals in connection with the mis- 
sions, but if there is need of settlements 
as well as churches here, there is an even 
greater need of both in other lands. In 
fact a social settlement where people 
simply lived their religion and proved 
their faith by their works would be an 
excellent form of mission. This would 
prove to be especially true in Moslem 
countries, such as Turkey. The success 
of the hygiene lectures for Turkish 
women, held in 1909-10 and I1910-I1, 
under the auspices of the American Col- 
lege for Girls, is certainly a proof that 
social work would be welcomed by hun- 
dreds of Turkish women who would not 
think of attending Christian services or 
probably even of sending their daughters 
to Christian schools. 

We cannot expect to see the standard 
of family life raised very much among 
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the Moslems until we reach the women, 
and the women are crying for this help. 
Let me quote a few lines from an article 
written by Halideh Hanum for The 
Nation soon after the promulgation of 
the constitution. “The actual cry of the 
Turkish women to more civilized woman- 
hood, especially to England and America, 
is this: ‘You go and teach the savage, 
you descend into the slums. Come to 
this land, where the most terrible want, 
the want of knowledge, exists. Come 
and help to disperse the dark clouds of 
ignorance. Simple, healthy, 
human teaching, such as Anglo-Saxons 
are able to give, is what we want. Give 
us living examples of your great serious 
women. More than for bread and water, 
more than any other want, we cry for 
knowledge and healthy Anglo-Saxon in- 
eiitence. 

Can we refuse this summons? Surely 
if we do, we condemn our humanity as 
narrow and of limited range. Let us 
go and give of ourselves, freely and fully, 
and let our deeds rather than words 
prove that we, too, love the one God and 
“our neighbor as ourselves.” 


OHIO’S DEBT TO A “COM- 
MON DUTCHMAN” 


J. W. MAGRUDER 


General Secretary Federated Charities 
of Baltimore 

The discussion of the minimum wage 
at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction brought to mind an ex- 
perience the writer had back in the 9o’s 
with a lately deceased president of the 
teamsters’ union of Cincinnati, Joseph 
Heberle. I was then a resident of that 
city. 

Heberle was a German, born in the 
old country, and accustomed to his beer. 
He had become aroused, however, 
against the crookedness and oppression 
involved in the exactions of saloon- 
keepers throughout the town, who had 
installed watering-troughs in front of 
their saloons and got city water free of 
charge, but who made it uncomfortable, 
not to say intolerable, for teamsters to 
water their horses at these troughs with- 
cut patronizing the bar. 


He registered his protest in no uncer- 
tain words and began to agitate for “free 
public drinking fountains for man and 
beast,” to be erected at convenient points 
throughout the congested business dis- 
tricts. But, to use his own expression, 
he was “nothing but a common Dutch- 
man,” and nobody paid much, if any, 
attention to what he said. The indiffer- 
ence only inflamed him the more, and he 
started out on a personal canvass among 
clergymen, labor leaders, social workers, 
and influential men and women, urging 
them to see in person or write letters 
to the Board of Public Affairs, and to 
get their friends to do likewise, demand- 
ing a city appropriation for free public 
drinking fountains. 

It was not long before the Board of 
Public Affairs was flooded with letters 
and petitions, and it seemed as if sud- 
denly and for some inexplicable reason 
the entire city of Cincinnati had gone 
mad on the subject of drinking fountains 
and would hear to nothing else. I have 
often wondered whether the board ever 
found out that only one man was back 
of all the hubbub, and he “only a com- 
mon Dutchman.” 

Heberle had come to my home to en- 
list me in this fight. We were in the 
midst of an earnest discussion of the 
plan of campaign, the persons to be 
seen, the points to be argued, and all the 
rest, when into the room there toddled 
a baby girl. Instantly the man of one 
idea forgot me, forgot drinking foun- 
tains, forgot everything except the child. 
He crooned over her, fondled her, talked 
baby. talk to her. 

“Heberle,” I finally interrupted, ’why 
don’t you get married?” 

I ought to have known better. The 
man’s face fell; he turned upon me al- 
most fiercely, and, with eyes flashing, 
fairly hissed at me: “I’m nothing but a 
teamster. JI earn only ten dollars a 
week. The most I can ever hope to 
earn is eleven dollars. And I’ll never 
ask any woman to share that income 
with me and undertake the responsi- 
_ bilities of a family.” 

I awoke to the fact that I was looking 
into the face of a middle-aged man of 
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warm domestic nature, who, rather than 
subject a wife and children to the pri- 
vation and slow torture of less than a 
living wage, was subjecting himself to 
involuntary bachelordom and _ suffering 
in his own domestic soul a daily martyr- 
dom. 

This explains what was in later years 
puzzling to some Cincinnatians, to whom 
Heberle was a fanatic and more or less 
of a nuisance—his consuming zeal in the 
child labor movement. Himself unlet- 
tered, if not illiterate—I have letters 
from him, the deciphering of which 
would do credit to a postoffice expert— 
almost uncouth, and in every way handi- 
capped; nevertheless he founded, fin- 
anced, managed and edited the Child 
Labor Record, the first publication of the 
kind in Cincinnati and Ohio, and one of 
the first in America. He was at it early 
and late, weekdays and Sundays, year in 
and year out, with never a vacation. He 
literally wore himself out and went down 
into a premature grave. The tactics 
which he had successfully followed in 
the campaign for free public drinking 
fountains (1 forgot to say that the Board 
of Public Affairs actually appropriated 
$2,500 or thereabouts for this purpose, 
thereby making a beginning at placing 
the city, so to speak, “on the water 
wagon’’), he pursued with equal success 
for a Child Labor Law. I believe that 
the National Child Labor Committee will 
not accuse me of exaggeration if I say 
that to this unlettered Dutchman, the 
driver of an express-wagon and presi- 
dent of the teamsters’ union, more than 
to any or all other persons, is due the 
credit for having placed the first Child 
Labor Law on the statute books of Ohio. 

When I told a part of this story at the 
section meeting of the Committee on 
Standards of Living and Labor at the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, and closed by saying that if 
ever there was a man who deserved a 
monument to his memory, it was Joseph 
Heberle, the chairman of the meeting, 
Owe. R. Lovejoy, greatly to my surprise 
and gratification, announced: ‘A monu- 
ment is being erected to his memory. It 
is a free public drinking fountain.” 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 
Rosze TRUMBULL IN THE INDEPENDENT 
“OQ MOTHER, see the mill lights in the darkness 
glow !” 
“IT see but candles for my dead 
At foot and head.” 


“Nay, see how wrought by childish hands, world- 
fabrics grow !” 
“I see my babes, decrepit, bowed— 
They weave a shroud.” 


“Yet see their golden wage: 
is deep.” 
“The tide of barter at its flood 
Gives bread for blood!” 


the purse of wealth 


“O mother, with thy visions dark, dost thou not 
weep ?”” 
“For slaughtered babes upon such biers 
There are no tears.’’ 


* OK * 

_Among its August contributors, just at this 
time when the alliance between crime and the 
guardians of the peace dominates the news 
columns of the papers, the Review, organ of 
the National Prisoners’ Aid Association, num- 
bers a gunfighter, whose account of the race 
gangs and the gang activities brings in names 
with which we have grown familiar. Here is 
his account of a “side-line” and the regular 
activities of the “Jack Zelig bunch.” “They’re 
the babies what rakes in the coin,” says he. 
“They’re on velvet all the time. Take 14th 
street an’ a lot of other streets what’s good 
for Johns, it’s only the Zelig gang’s girls 
what can walk them. Their women is only 
a side-line; nothin’ much in that compared wid 
what they get out of the stuss games. Every 
once in-a while they pay a sort of friendly 
visit to the backrooms of the Second avenue, 
14th street and Lenox avenue cigar stores, 
interrupt the stuss games long enough to col- 
lect all the silver dollars in sight. Besides 
dat the ‘prop’ what runs the game is got to 
hand them a big piece of change to keep off 
the guerillas. They get theirs comin’ both 
ways.” 

This gunman’s analysis of his relation to 
the law-making part of the community is 
“class-conscious” in the extreme. 

“What are you trying to hand me?” he 
asks. “The laws was made for my protec- 
tion ’s well as for other peoples. I don’t 
know about dat. Who made the law? The 
people in good. For who did dey make dem 
laws if not for demselves? Huh! Dem laws 
was never made for the benefit of the likes 
o’ me an’ mine. Dat’s why, Mr. Man, we got 
our own laws—see?” 

kK Ok 

One of the most significant trends noticeable 
at the recent Pittsburgh Conference of the 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, was the changed ideal manifest among 
those who are training the country’s sight- 
less youths. A decade ago superintendents 
thought the mission of their schools had been 
fulfilled if graduates could pass examinations 
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equally difficult with those passed by seeing 
students of the same age. Today, the test 
of economic independence is applied, and un- 
less graduates are able to go out into the world 
and earn their own livings, it is thought that 


.the schools have not accomplished all that 


they should. 

_ “There were still echoes,” says an editorial 
in the Outlook for the Blind dealing with this 
Pittsburgh meeting, “from those who (the- 
oretically) believe that a moral and scholastic 
training is all that is necessary, but even those 
with the strictly academic point of view agreed 
that the supreme test of our schools is that 
we shall fit our pupils to take an honorable 
position in the world. The only question, 
after clearing the air of a difference of opin- 
ion as to terms, seemed to be how to accom- 
plish the much desired end.” 

* * * 


The Medical Review of Reviews believes 
that no more fitting and practical Titanic me- 
morial .could be set up than a hospital ship 
for deep-sea fishermen, along the lines of 
the resolution recently introduced into the 
House by Congressman Gardner.’ The memor- 
ial for the dead at sea, should in the opinion 
of the editorial writer in the Review, also be 
a monument to an interest in those living on 
the sea. At the present time, it is a “sad 
commentary on the interest of our govern- 
ment in the American seamen that 
our fishermen on the Great Banks receive their 
medical aid from a French hospital ship sup- 
ported in part by charity and by a small grant 
from the French government. If the funds 
now being collected could be united for the 
purchase of a hospital ship possibly a pre- 
sentation to the nation might secure an ap- 
propriation from Congress sufficient to main- 
faints, 

kk Ox 


A straight from the shoulder argument for 
workmen’s compensation legislation from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, was that of 
the German-American Button Company of 
Rochester during the last legislative ses- 
sion. This company telegraphed the leader 
of the New York senate majority as follows: 

“Manufacturers are absolutely dependent 
on good relationship with their employes. 
Our employes are in justice entitled to com- 
pensation in all accidents. They know this 
and the people of the state recognize the 
justice. On behalf of manufacturers and 
their employes we demand proper constitu- 
tion amendment permitting accident compen- 
sation legislation. We ask for your action 
in this matter, especially on behalf of manu- 
facturers. Established concerns are quite as 
solicitous for the future as they are for the 
immediate present. There is no question 
about the justice involved in accident com- 
pensation. If you people at Albany fail to 
provide for such legislation you are doing 
the manufacturers above all others a great 
injustice. The people are going to get such 
legislation in time, but if you put it off until 


1See THE Survey of June 15, 1912. 
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hatred and bitterness have developed we man- 
ufacturers will suffer in the end.” 
oe: 

./ithin the Jast four months the National 
Association Opposed to Woman’s Suffrage, 
29 W. 39th St. New York city, has estab- 
lished a national organ, the Woman’s Pro- 
test, which expresses the views and com- 
ments on the suffrage movement of those who 
believe that “women do not yet realize the 
enormous opportunities that have been given 
to them in the past forty years, and that they 
have not yet been able to adapt themselves 
to new conditions and do all the work which 
is now within their power. By throwing 
women into the arena of active politics and 
the holding of elective offices, with all that 
it implies, w. are confident that neither women 
themselves nor the state will be benefited, 
but we earnestly believe that the serious pur- 
pose, ability and experience to be found among 
women in many walks of life should be used 
for the benefit of the community and that 
women of judgment and energy should be 
appointed on such educational, charitable, 
sanitary and reformatory boards, commissions 
and committees as the safest methods of 
utilizing their capacities, and interest in the 
public welfare.” 

The Woman’s Bulletin of Los Angeles, pub- 
lished by women who not only believe in the 
suffrage, but have it, has a different plan of 
constructive work among women, or one phase 
of constructive work, from the Protest: 

“The Woman’s Bulletin,’ says the editorial 
announcement, “is a magazine for the woman 
citizen. It enters the field in response to a 
demand. This demand comes directly from 
the women of California themselves. As 
voters, sharing now the civic responsibility of 
choosing their public servants and passing 
judgment upon measures of government, they 
realize the necessity not only for some means 
by which they may be kent impartially in- 
formed upon political issues, but, more par- 
ticularly, the necessity for some medium 
through which their special needs, problems 
and interests shall find expression and an- 
swer.” 

* Ok OF 

One method of meeting the immigrant prob- 
lem was presented last winter by Bertha 
Hirsch Baruch before a club of settlement 
workers in Los Angeles, and later got wider 
publicity through an article by Mrs. Baruch 
in the West Coast Magazine. 

Mrs. Baruch suggested the forming of a 
Patriots’ League whose objects shall be: 

“The education and conservation of all 
Americans, native or naturalized; and of all 
prospective Americans who come as immi- 
grants or foreign aliens, to our city of Los 
Angeles. 

“The unification of all educational and social 
forces by means of co-ordinated and concen- 
trated effort to produce the most valuable pro- 
duct in a democracy—capable, conscientious 
citizens, and the highest possible order of 
American patriots.” 
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A “patriot,” in contradistinction to the 
passive aspect of man as a citizen should in 
Mrs. Baruch’s view, be an active propagater 
of the ideals of American independence (in 
the relation of the United States to other 
countries), and liberty and equality of the 
citizen. By a proper application of its two 
general principles Mrs. Baruch believes that 
the league could make “patriots” out of the 
immigrants who are now “problems.” 


*x* * * 


THE IRISH OLD-AGH PENSIONER 
SnrosaAMH.MACCATHMHAOIL IN THE InisH REVIEW 
He sits over the glimmering coal 
With his ancient face and folded hands: 
His eye glasses his quiet soul, 
He blinks and nods and understands. 


In dew wetted, in tempest blown, 
A Lear at last comes to his own. 


For fifty years he trenched his field 

That he might eat a pauper’s bread: 
The seasons balked him of their yield, 

His children’s children wished him dead. 
But ransom came to him at length 

At the ebb-tide of life and strength. 


And so he sits with folded hands 
Over the flag of amber fire: 

He blinks and nods and understands, 
Ile has his very soul's desire. 

In dew wetted, in tempest blown, 
A Lear at last comes to his own. 


*x* * * 


An indication of the spreading interest in 
improved housing is shown in the selected list 
of material on this subject published by the 
New York School of Philanthropy as a li- 
brary bulletin. This brief bibliography of 
fifty-seven titles furnishes a compact, descrip- 
tively annotated catalogue of the most impor- 
tant books and periodical articles on the gen- 
eral subject of improved housing. There are 
in addition references dealing particularly 
with conditions in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. Nearly two-thirds of 
the titles are those of publications issued in 
the last five years which makes the bulletin a 
directory of fresh material which has not 
become outlawed by lapse of time. 


* * * 


“It looks as though one of the by-products 
of these men’s movements of recent years was 
going to be just this elevation of the man who 
expresses his religion in service instead of 
raptures to sainthood. Indeed, as one looks 
over the long list of the leaders of the brother- 
hoods, it is this latter type of saint or spiritu- 
ally-minded man who predominates. He is 
young, energetic, more intent on doing than 
talking; practical, not emotional; full of the 
social gospel; desirous of creating not a band 
of preachers, but of organizers, reformers, 
and enthusiasts for a clean-up city. This type 
of man is evidently quite displacing the older 
type, and is our modern saint. But he is 
just as spiritual as the dear saints of the 
prayer meeting, for he is expressing the life 


of Jesus Christ in his heart..—New York 
EVANGELIST. ; 
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SOCIETY MEETS THE ‘“‘HUNKIE”’ 
To THE Ebitor: 


A recent experience has suggested what 
seem large but generally unappreciated possi- 
bilities of awakening broader social interests 
in “society” people. 

In a manufacturing’ town of Ohio last week 
a little party was organized for visiting one 
of the steel mills. The young men as well 
as the young women were bored at the pros- 
pect, and the invitation had to be accom- 
panied by a bit of pressure. When, however, 
one or two “pourings” were witnessed and a 
few “pigs” were watched through the rolls, 
the party became a huge success, and its 
organizer was smothered with thanks. The 
result of it all was that for several days there 
was injected into the conversation of the 
“guests” the discussion of th: wages of 
“Hunkies” and similar “phenomena,” usually 
quite outside the range of interests of these 
persons. 

The noises and the smoke of the mills 
will from now on stand for a big human 
problem to these residents of the other part 
of the city. In their minds also is the mem- 
ory of so interesting and enjoyable an even- 
ing that it suggests the wisdom of other such 
“parties” ‘informally organized by _ social 
workers and others possessing enough social 
interest to be willing to slip some of it over 
on their unsuspecting friends. 

CHARLES WHITING WILLIAMS. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL REFORM 
To THE EDITorR: 


It is my desire to congratulate you upon 
the editorial in Tue Survey of July 6 because 
{ think it puts a desirable constructive pro- 
gram before social workers and the public 
generally in a very logical and comprehensive 
way. Your reference to the questions of drink, 
congestion of population and mental defect, 
are particularly gratifying to me, for I believe 
that our progress as a nation i; very much 
bound up in the satisfactory solution of just 
these problems. 

I am strongly convinced that we cannot 
make great progress as a people while the 
thinking apparatus of the members of our 
body politic is befogged by the use of two 
and a half billion dollars’ worth of intoxi- 
cating drink a year, nor while we house such 
a large part of our population in a way to 
make the saloon more attractive than the 
home. 

When we add to these factors of destruc- 
tion that of mental defect, we face a situa- 
tion that is so serious as to demand the best 
thought of every social worker and of our 
best public men and women outside of social 
work as well. One of our most serious bars 
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to progress is the inability of many of our 
citizens to think straight and consequently to 
act straight, not only at the polls but else- 
where. When large numbers of the voters 
have their brains injured by drink and an- 
other large class is of defective mentality, we 
face an amount of mental inertia hard to over- 
come when we are seeking to secure the 
adoption of reforms. Hence, the necessity 
for curbing.the sale of drink by every legiti- 
mate means possible, and of segregating the 
mentally defective in order to prevent the 
growth of the dangerous germ plasm re- 
sponsible for it. That the evils of congestion 
of population have a direct relation to both 
these questions seems too evident to call for 
extended comment. But until we can have 
straight, clear thinking, undisturbed by drink 
or mental defect, by the great body of the 
people, it will continue to be difficult to secure 
the reforms that are so evidently necessary 
in our social life. 
Rozpert W. HEBBeErp. 
New York city. 


MORE PAY FOR MARINE DOCTORS 
To THE EDITorR: 


I have noted with pleasure your article 
on page 640 of your issue for August 15, 
1912, on the subject Higher Pay for Marine 
Physicians. The article is both true and just, 
and I appreciate your publishing it. 

You will be pleased to know, I am sure, 
that on August 10 the House of Representa- 
tives, and on August 13, the Senate, passed 
a bill which has hitherto been known as the 
Mann bill, changing the name of the service 
to United States Public Health Service, in- 
creasing its functions, and somewhat increas- 
ing the pay of its officers. 


Rupert Bue. 
[Surgeon General Public Tlealth 
and Marine-Ilospital Service.] 


Washington, D. C. 


GREENWICH SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
To THE EDITor: 


I have been troubled several times by what 
has seemed to me the misleading use of sta- 
tistics in THe Survey, but I have made no 
protest, except in one case which fell in my 
particular field. I cannot, however, keep 
silent after reading the statistics which pre- 
face Miss Ayres’ article in the issue of August 
3, since they appear to have as their imme- 
diate object inferences which are quite pre- 
posterous. 

It may be true that the inhabitants of 
Greenwich do not properly support their 
schools, but of course the expenditure com- 
pared with the wealth does not offer the least 
proof of the fact, any more than a high in- 
fant death rate as compared with the total 
death rate ‘s any proof that the number of 
babies dying is relatively high—the opposite 
may, in truth, be the case. 

Unscientific, inaccurate or partisan  state- 
ments, I am sure, cannot in the long run ac- 
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complish the purposes THe Survey has in 
mind, and they may alienate the interest and 
support of intelligent people. 

It is because I am so keenly interested in 
what you are trying to do and feel such warm 
sympathy with your point of view that I 
venture to make this criticism. 


Marion TALBsOT. 
Holderness, N. H. 


There are three reasons why Miss Talbot’s 
interesting criticism on the article concerning 
the Greenwich school situation is not convinc- 
ing. 

First, abundant evidence demonstrates that 
school conditions in Greenwich are bad. In 
view of this, it is distinctly pertinent to point 
out that Greenwich is rich. 

Second, Miss Talbot has apparently not 
clearly thought through her analogy between 
statistics of expenditure and statistics of in- 
fant mortality. Rates of infant mortality are 
computed by comparing the number of deaths 
of infants with the number of infants. Fol- 
lowing the same process of reasoning, it is 
entirely proper to make deductions concern- 
ing expenditures by comparing expenditures 
with wealth. 

Third, Miss Talbot’s use of such words as 
“misleading,” “preposterous,” “unscientific,” 
“inaccurate,” and “partisan” does not impress 
the reader with the conviction that her criti- 
cism is wholly calm and unbiased. 
May Ayres. 
New York city. 


SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY 
To THE EpiTor: 


An interesting fact concerning Waltham 
with reference to THE Survey’s recent dis- 
cussion of the Saturday half holiday is that 
here the problem of a half holiday has been 
met by using another afternoon, Tuesday. 
The grocery and provision stores observe this 
half holiday the year round while the other 
stores limit the observance to July and August. 
The great watch company, which is the chief 
industry of the city, observes the half-holiday 
on Saturday afternoon, working ten hours 
other days. This arrangement at least has in 
its favor the fact that the people of the city’s 
chief industry may do their shopping during 
their off hours while the store folks still have 
their holiday. 

A. Aucustus Hopson. 
Waltham, Mass. 


ABOLITION OF POVERTY 
To THE EprTor: 


THE Survey is great. I read it carefully 
every week. I do all I can to get people to 
subscribe for it. It is a reductio ad absurdum 
of our vaunted civilization. But it is not 
fundamental. You say the abolition of slavery 
came “as an incident of a costly and ghastly 
civil war and might have come peacefully and 
constitutionally long before if men had been 

, willing to pay the price”. That is an easy 
judgment. Mr. Lincoln’s seemed to be that 
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the blood of that war was the natural out- 
come of the bloody scourge of slavery. In 
that war, the Judge of all the earth was doing 
right. 

And you say that “the abolition of poverty 
can be accomplished more easily, with less 
expense, and with no great delay. The means 
are known. The only doubt is as to whether 
again men are willing to pay the price.” I 
wonder what you mean to suggest as the 
price, especially as you speak of the “expense”. 
You mention the seven wonders of the modern 
world, but do not include the fundamental 
injustice of property in land. Suppose you 
had banished every infectious disease, had re- 
duced work to six or four hours, had relieved 
congestion, had made temperance as to liquor 
universal, had curbed mental degeneracy, had 
improved educational methods to the highest 
degree, had given up everywhere our obsolete 
penal system (and must we still go on with 
a penal system, however improved?) suppose 
all this had been accomplished, what would be 
the effect on poverty? 

When the community has need of 1,000 
workers, but finds from this vast im- 
provement in the general morals of workers 
that it has acquired 10,000 or 50,000 reliable 
workers, what would be their wage value? 
J e redemption of the industrial world stands, 
not in moral perfection, but in equal oppor- 
tunity to the bounties of nature, and the land 
is the one only storeli 1s of those bounties. 
A moral, physical, intellectual saint, barred 
from the soil, lives, if he live, only by suf- 
ferance, or rather dies of necessity, from the 
selfish oppressions of the robbers of natural 
opportunities. If I did not invincibly believe 
that God is stronger than man, and that the 
truth is mighty and will prevai!, all the work 
Tue Survey and hundreds of other in- 
strumentalities are doing would appear to me 
only splendid hypocrisies and soulless inanities. 

Joun K. Lewis 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


THE SINGLE STANDARD 
To THE EDITOR: 


I note in THE Survey of June 22, page 462, 
your review of the article of Governor 
Dix, of “New™ sYotkae Ounsmchucismeo ® 
his acts, you say, in connection with the 
Letchworth Village—“Feeble minded young 
women will have continued to bear feeble 
minded children to spread venereal diseases. 
and depravity.” I suggest that “feeble minded 
young women and feeble minded young men” 
be written. Scientists and social workers 
seem frequently to forget that both men and 
women are. parents. That the feeble 
minded man can and does bring forth chil- 
dren like himself and can and does spread 
diseases and depravity. To be truly scien- 
tific, to take the true stand with regard to 
the single standard of morality and the re- 
sult to the country of the reproduction of 
the unfit by either parent, we must include 
both sexes when speaking of results. 


Laura B. GARRETT. 
New York city. 
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‘PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORK 


The meeting at Washington, D. C., this 
month of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation will be significant, among other 
causes, for the first program of the socio- 
logical section created recently. The sub- 
jects for discussion by this section, with the 
names oi the principal speakers, are as fol- 
lows: 

Report of section committee, John M. 
Glenn, general director Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, chairman; Diagnosis of the Sick City, 
George Thomas Palmer, M.D., superintendent 
health department of Springfield, Ill.; Rural 
Sanitary Surveys in the South, Wickliffe Rose, 
secretary Rockefeller Sanitary Commission; 
The Health Department—Social Worker & 
Co., a Profitable Partnership, Otto P. Geier, 
M.D., superintendent Department of Charities 
and Correction, Cincinnati, Ohio; Points of 
Contact between the Health Officer and the 
Social Worker, Homer Folks, secretary State 
Charities Aid Association, New York. 


LABOR’S TURN AT WASHINGTON 


No less than twenty bills characterized as 
labor measures have bee1 passed by the 
House of Representatives at the session just 
closed, according to the statement of Chair- 
man W. B. Wilson of the Committee on 
Labor. These are as follows: 

1. The eight-hour bill, extending the opera- 
tion of the eight-hovr law to work done for 
the government as well as work done by the 
government. “This act alone,’ Mr. Wilson 
says, “will reduce the hours of labor of 
hundreds of thousands of workmen, directly 
or indirectly employed by or for the govern- 
ment, giving greater opportunity for rest, 
recreation, and mental development to those 
‘who are affected by it.” 

The children’s bureau Dill. 

The anti-injunction bill. 

The contempt bill. ‘ 

The Department of Labor bill. 

The industrial commission bill. 

The investigation of the Taylor system. 
The seamen’s bill. 

. The convict labor bill (requiring the sale 
of convict-made goods in the states in which 
they are sold). Som 

10. The Bureau of Mines bill, widening the 
scope of the bureau. 

11. The dredge-worker’s eight-hour bill. 

12. An eight-hour provision in the fortifi- 
cation bill to apply to civilians engaged in the 
manufactur: of ordnance and powder for the 
government. ae Y 

13. An eight-hour provision in the post 
office appropriation bill for post-office clerks 
and letter carriers. dp 

14. An eight-hour provision in the naval 
appropriation bill. making the eight-hour 
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workday apply to workmen employed under 
the current appropriations. 

15. A provision in the post office appropria- 
tion bill removing from post-office employes 
the “gag rule,” and thus making it possible 
for them to bring their gr’ vances to Con- 
gress. 

10. The “phossy jaw” bill. 

17. The bill to extend the provisions of the 
compensation-for-injury act to the employes 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

18. The bill to give official papers of trades 
unions and fraternal organizations second 
class mail privileges. 

19. A provision in the naval appropriation 
bill requiring all coal purchased for the use 
of the navy to be mined on an eight-hour 
workday. 

20. The masters’ and mates’ bill to reduce 
the hours of masters and mates, making it 
impossible to require them to continue on duty 
for indefinite periods. 

One labor bill upon which the House re- 
fused to take action because of.suddenly de- 
veloped differences of opinion among those 
who would have been most affected by its 
passage was the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, passed early in the session by the Senate. 
It is probable that this measure will come up 
next fall. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE IN CALIFORNIA 


Through the efforts of Maude Nathan, the 
first vice-president of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, a new branch of that organiza- 
tion has been established in Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Mrs. Nathan gave an address on the 
work of the Consumers’ League to the stu- 
dents of the summer session of the State 
Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics, which led them to ask for help in 
formulating a plan for co-operating with the 
national league. The following officers were 
elected: pres, Maude Garvey; vice-pres., 
Alice M. Craig; treas., Irene Williams; sec., 
Cordia Umstead. 

The officers of the national league hope 
that after the students have graduated they 
will carry on work in their home towns. The 
Los Angeles Consumers’ League Committee 
of the Civic Association has sent an appli- 
cation to the National Consumers’ League for 
affiliation. 


NEW STEP IN SEX HYGIENE WORK 


Recognizing the frequency of gonorrheal 
vaginitis among children and believing that 
it is impossible to treat these cases success- 
fully without a special organization for the 
purpose, the Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary 
of New York city has inaugurated a special 
class for the treatment of these cases, and 
has appointed to the department a special phy- 
sician who is assisted by a graduate nurse. 
The cases enrolled since the inauguration of 
this class are so numerous that the dispen- 
sary has been compelled to restrict its treat- 
ment to children resident in its immediate 
neighborhood. 
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KENTUCKY AND CHILDREN 


Committees have been chosen and plans laid 
for holding in Louisville, Ky. in November 
a Kentucky Child Welfare Conference and 
Exhibit. Outside help in preparing the pro- 
gram and arranging the exhibit has been 
sought fromthe Russell Sage Foundation 
which sent Florence Lattimore to Louisville 
last winter and from Dr. Anna Louise Strong, 
who had charge of the Chicago Children’s 
Exhibit and of the Child Welfare Exhibit 
held this year at Northampton, Mass. The 
local committee calls itself a Conference 
Planning Organization and consists of Mrs. 
Morris B. Belknap, president, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandeis, vice president, Charles Allen, treas- 
urer, and Adeline B. Zachert, secretary. The 
chairmen of general committees are: Place, 
Mrsy ban bie Callahan>, hospitalityemelVinsamo: 
Thruston Ballard; Publicity, D. B. Boode; 
Programs, Bernard Flexner; Ways and 
Means, Charles W. Allen. The chairmen of 
exhibiting committees are: Homes, Mrs. Bar- 
bour Minnigerode; Health, Dr. Henry E, 
Tuley; Philanthropy, Frances Ingram; Recre- 
ation, Fred Levy; Settlements and Educa- 
tional Movements, Mrs. John C. Little; 
Schools, Supt. E. O. Holland; Entertainments, 
Pauline Witherspoon; Industrial Conditions, 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck; Installation, George H. 
Gray. 


A PEOPLE’S “COUNTRY CLUB” 


The opening of the Joseph T. Bowen Coun- 
try Club by the trustees of Hull House was 
made the occasion for interchanging memories 
of the man whose name it bears. The scene 
among the white birch trees, on the rolling 
bluff overlooking Lake Michigan at Wauke- 
gan, forty miles from Chicago, was significant 
in its simplicity. How much Mr. Bowen 
thought of the neighbors of Hull House, and 
they of him, Jane Addams told by touching 
incidents. His rector showed how identical 
were Mr. Bowen’s religious and social faiths. 
A citizen friend pointed to this living mem- 
orial as so much more expressive of such a 
vital life than any monument in bronze or 
marble could be. His physician, Dr. Henry 
B. Favill, spoke of the service to health and 
happiness which this country club will render, 
not only in satisfying, but also in creating the 
love of nature, and the craving for outdoor 
life and pleasure. 

Seventy-two acres of charmingly varied, 
wooded land, a farm house surrounded by 
new dormitory cottages, a barn, which with 
its yard and pasture provide “sample” horses, 
cows, chickens and sheep, give a setting of 
country life for the girls who in groups of 
sixty will be sheltered here by turns. The 
spirit of this country house memorial, the 
gift of Mrs. Bowen, reminds one of Tom L. 
Johnson’s wish that a playground for the 
children of Cleveland might be the monument 
over his grave. 


“NEGLECTED NEIGHBORS” 


By 
CHARLES F. and EUGENIA W. WELLER 


with an introduction by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Vividly illustrated by Louis W. Hine and Others. 


A Jabob-Riis-Like Book of Human 
Interest Stories Depicting Life and 
Labor in the National Capital. 


Remedial Plans and Measures Combined with 
an Explanation of City Planning in England 
and Germany. 


Published by the Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Sold Especially by The Survey, New York. 


Price Reduced to ONE DOLLAR. 


A 6 by 9 Inch Volume; 342 Pages; 96 Illustrations. 


Should be in Every Library. Every Social 
Worker Should Read it. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social wor- -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition f{.z. $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new ouildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL S 


~ 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN'S CIIRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


ABook Worth Keeping 


ne 


@ THE SURVEY is an indispensable reference. 
ut each issue, as received, in a simple, loose- 
leaf binder. Index sent free at end of volume. 


Binder, postpaid, $1. Ready Now. 
THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d St., New York 


September 14, 1912. 


Oricinated for his exten- 
site committee work ty 
Professor Irving Fisher of 


ale. 


Three Eras 


(1) The beok index 
had visibility; (2) the card 
index had elasticity; (3) 
the ‘Index Visible”’ has 
bcth — having restored 
the virtue of the book 
index without sacrificing 
the virtue of the card 
index. Itis the result of 
four years investigation 
and experiment. 


Speediest 


This is the speediest 


- 


“We rank it with our Adding Machine asa time-saver”” °: 


You Want it for 


Applicants’ Records 
List of Inmates 
List of Patients 


Staff of Employees 


Roster of fresh air children 


Index to the neighborhood around your Settlement House 
White lists and black lists (Consumers’ League) 
Donors and contributors (their arrears at a glance) 


NEW HAVEN, 


THE INDEX VISIBLE CoO,, 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘Yours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘“‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, three years’ experience with boys’ 
elubs in educational, athletic and publicity work, 


desires engagement with boys’ organization. Ad- 
dress 1049, THE SURVEY. 
POSITION for any social work. Experience 


in organizing working girls’ club. Address 1050, 


of card indexes because 
all key words are visible 
once, and the eye 
works faster then the 
hand. 


Most Accurate 


This is the most accurate of card in- 
ares 

dexes hecause (as one user says) it is ‘an 

almost sure remedy against losing a 


card, 
Used by 


Sage Foundation (Dept. of Child Hy- 
giene); Battle Creek Sanitarium; New 
Haven County Anti-Tuberculosis Asso.; 
Survey Magazine; New York Telephone 
Co. (9 sets); Sargent & Co. (2 offices); 
Seamless Rubber Co.; National New 
Haven Bank; Richard Hudnut; Home 
Pattern Co.; etc., etc. 


CONN., 


—Says One User 


U.S.A. 


TRAINED and experienced immigration, settle- 
ment and statistical worker, also successful or- 
ganizer and public speaker is open for engagement, 
Address Organizer, SuRvry. 


LITERARY woman, English, experinced teacher, 
secretary, settlement worker, institution manager, 
desires position. Musical. Please give particulars, 
Address 1051, Survey. 


YOUNG MAN _ with experience in Church, 
Charity and Boys’ work desires position that will 
permit part-time attendance at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Address 1045, THE Survey. 


- COLLEGE GRADUATE, who bas lived among 


position. 
Some 
Ad- 


foreigners and speaks Volish, desires 
Two successful seasons in fresh air work, 
experience in case work and investigating. 
dress 1046, Tim Survey. 


FOR RENT 


SURVEY. 
COLLEGE graduate, male, 23, writer, with 
secretarial experience, desires connection with 


office doing social work, preferably constructive. 
Address 10538, Survey. 


MOTHER and daughter will share home with 
one or two professional or business women. Iea- 
sonable rates. Yen minutes’ walk from Madison 
Square. Address 1052 Tun Survey. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Second 
Edition 


RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK REPRINTING LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
Author of “‘ Fatigue and Efficiency ”’ “* Attorney for the People” 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Publication Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


NEXPECTED, widespread demand has made necessary the reprinting 
thus early of FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY hailed on all sides as 
one of the most important volumes published by the Russell Sage 

Foundation. 


JANE ADDAMS says it is “‘a most masterly assemblage of the 
very material we have all needed.”’ 


Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN holds “‘there is nothing comparable 
to it in any literature.” 


The reviewers have been liberal of praise. THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN calls it “an invaluable 
work for reference and study ”; CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, “‘the 
argument in behalf of humanity is quite unanswerable’; BOSTON 
HERALD, “‘destined to play an important part in social thinking 
and social action”; AMERICAN UNDERWRITER, “a pioneer 
work in the field.”’ 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY comprises the greater part of the briefs pre- 
pared by Miss Goldmark and submitted by Mr. Brandeis in the defense of the 
10-hour laws for women before the Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio, and 
before the United States Supreme Court in the famous case of Curt Muller v. 
the State of Oregon. 
In addition, but under the same covers, Miss Goldmark has written a book of 
more than 250 pages, in which she makes clear the relation between the 
physiological effect of fatigue and the problems of overwork in industry, and 
sets forth the practical application of the truths presented in the light of her 
long experience in the work of the National Consumers’ League. The economic 
aspect of regulation, enforcement of labor laws, and the new science of man- 
agement are fully discussed. She puts the whole discussion on a new and pro- 
foundly significant plane. The movement for the protection of working women 
now has its feet on the solid ground of recorded, scientific fact. 
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LARGE 8vo Pavel e@reE 


893 PAGES POSTPAID 93-50 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
PUBLISIIERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


